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Further Notes on the Use of the Phenanthridinium 
Compound 1553 in the Treatment of Trypanosoma 
congolense Infection of Cattle 
F. R. BELL 
VETERINARY ReseARCcH Laporarory, ENTEBBE, UGANDA 


The therapeutic action of the new phenanthridinium compound 
1553 (Walls) against T. congolense infection in cattle has already 
been reported on by Carmichael and Bell (1944). It was shown 
that this new compound has a high trypanocida! activity. This 
article records further information on the use of this drug against 
T. congolense in cattle and gives some account of the toxic action 
produced when large doses are administered. 

It is a relatively easy matter to assess the chemotherapeutic 
action of a drug against infections in small animals, such as mice. 
Large numbers can be used and the results can then be treated 
statistically but this is not practicable in the case of cattle becau-e 
of the expense and the difficulty of handling large numbers. 

In the assessment of trypanocidal drugs standards are adopted 
which allow comparison of their relative values. In determining 
the minimal effective dose (M.E.D.) and the minimum curative dose 
(M.C.D.) a relapse or cure rate respectively of at least 80 per cent. 
is adopted after the parasites have appeared in the peripheral 
blood in the usual period after injection, and the animals have been 
treated by a single dose of the drug given by the appropriate route 

* 


(Fulton and Yorke, 1943). The therapeutic indices MED. and 
M.T.D. 
ae — are then calculated. The higher the values, the greater 


the efficacy of the drug. It must be borne in mind that the 
therapeutic index of a drug against T. congolense in mice is 
not necessarily the same as when it is used against T. congolense 
in cattle. 


A. Minimum Curative Dose 


The group of cattle used on this experiment were mature Zebu 
cattle and were all showing the usual signs and symptoms of 
T. congolense infection, i.e., loss of condition, marked diminution 
in red cell count, and the presence of numerous trypanosomes 
in the blood. 

A sterile aqueous 2 per cent. solution of phenanthridinium 1553, 
freshly prepared, was used throughout the experiment. The drug 
was administered by the subcutaneous route and the site of inocula- 
tion was not massaged. 

Graded quantities of product 1553 from 1 
mg./kilo were given to the infected animals. 
shown in Table I. 


mg./kilo to 0-4 
The results are 


TaBLe I 


Dose of Phenanthridinium 1553 in Mg. per Kilo Body Weight 


10 0-9 0-8 0-7 0-6 0-5 0-4 
3 3C 4 4C 4 4C 4 8c 4 3C 4.3C 4 1C 
1R IR 2R 3R 
C = Cure. R = Relapse. 


In all cases thick blood smears from the peripheral blood were 
negative for trypanosomes within 48 hours of treatment and in the 
majority of cases within 24 hours of treatment. The relapses 
occurred between the 16th and 43rd day after treatment except 
a single animal which showed trypanosomes in the peripheral 
blood 93 days after treatment. 

The usual criteria of “cure” were strictly adhered to, viz., thick 
blood films examined daily for a period of five months were negative, 
the condition of the animals improved and sub-inoculation of 
susceptible animals did not set up the disease. ; 

It is apparent from Table I that phenanthridinium 1553 is 
effective against T. congolense in very small amounts. The mini- 
mum curative dose is 0-8 mg./kilo body weight. 


* Maximum tolerated dose. 


The subcutaneous inoculations of 1553 did produce some slight 
local reaction in a few of the animals but it was never extensive 
or severe. In three of the 27 animals on experiment the reaction 
caused by the inoculation was followed by a very small slough 
(2-inch diameter) over the site of injection. In other animals the 
local reaction set up by the injection was followed by the shedding 
of a small area of hair. 


Maximum Toreratep Dose 


In order to assess the M.T.D. varying amounts of 1553 were given 
imtravenously as it is not practicable to give large volumes of 
drugs subcutaneously to cattle. In view of the fact that drugs 
are absorbed relatively slowly when given subcutaneously the 
M.T.D. by the subcutaneous route would necessarily be no less, 
and probably greater, than by the intravenous route. 

The results and the reactions of animals given phenanthridinium 
1553 intravenously in doses varying from 3 mg./kilo to 6 mg./kilo 
are tabulated in Table II. The animals used on this experiment 
were those that had been cured by phenanthridinium 1553 in the 
preyious experiment. The drug was made up immediately before 
injection and was used in a 2 per cent. solution. 


JI 


No. Dose Mg. per Remarks 


Kilo Body Weight 
5068 3 


No apparent effect. 


5143 4 Slight increase in respiratory rate. 

5261 4 Deep slow stertorous breathing immediately after injec- 
tion. Tongue protruded. Recumbent for 10 
minutes ; inco-ordinate movement on rising. 

Rapid shallow breathing. Recumbent 5 minutes. 
Salivation. Slight inco-ordination on rising. 

Somewhat laboured breathing. Recumbent 4 minutes. 
Slight inco-ordinate movement on rising. 


Struggled at end of injeetion. Korced inspiration with 
long pause before grunting expiration. Very de- 
pressed and remained down for 10 minutes. Respira- 

tion gradually passed to rapid shallow type. 

5051 5 Struggled at end of injection, limbs rigidly outstretched. 
Forced inspiration, grunting, mouth open. De- 
pressed. own for 12 minutes. espiration 
gradually passed to very rapid shallow type. 

Got up immediately after injection, movement slightly 
inco-ordinated. 

Forced inspiration with marked pause at end of this 
phase. Prostrate for 3 minutes. Comatose. Very 
nearly died but respiration resumed. Gradually 
recovered after 10 minutes, rose 15 minutes. Very 
rapid breathing. 


Breathing very laboured for 4 minutes, slow, grunting. 
Tongue protruded, salivated. Down for 5 minutes, 
jumped up and dashed away kicking hind legs, slight 
inco-ordinate movement. Ran about wildly for 4 
minutes, 

Laboured breathing, head raised, tongue protruded, 
salivation, lips curled, shivering, comatose. Died. 
Prostrate, gasping, very rapid jugular pulse. Slow 
forced breathing passing to very rapid breathing. 

Salivation. Up in 17 minutes. 

Grunting stertorous breathing. Head 

turned to left. Comatose. Died. 


Defaecated. 


From this experiment it is apparent that a dose of phenanthri- 
dinium 1553, intravenously, equivalent to 3 mg./kilo body weight 
has no toxic effects, 4 mg./kilo produces mild toxic effects, 
5 mg./kilo produces marked toxic effects, and 6 mg./kilo may 
be fatal. 

The toxic effects of phenanthridinium 1553 are on the respiratory 
system and the drug appears either to inhibit expiration or to 
stimulate inspiration. The drug also produced a generalised de- 
pressant action, although in one animal, B.5244, the action was 
apparently more excitatory than depressant. 

There is an apparent variation in the susceptibility of cattle to 
phenanthridinium 1553, for whereas B.5261 showed marked toxic 
symptoms to a dose of + mg./kilo, B.5170 showed only very slight 
toxic symptoms to a dose of 5 mg./kilo. 

These groups of animals were turned out to grass and showed 
no further untoward symptoms for a period of six weeks when 
they were noticed to have lost condition. A detailed examination 
showed them to be suffering from photosensitisation. As a result 
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of the photosensitisation ten of the 13 animals died, B.5068, 
B.5098 and B.5143 being the survivors. Death occurred about 
seven weeks after the animals had received the large doses of 1553. 

The animals which had been given small amounts of phenanthri- 
dinium 1553, that is, the 27 cattle used to assess the M.C.D., 
showed no evidence of photosensitisation. 


Discussion 


The new phenanthridinium compound 1553 has a lower M.C.D. 
than the chemically related compound phenanthridinium 897, 
viz., 0-8 mg./kilo as against 2 mg./kilo. Furthermore 1553 is much 
more soluble and is practically non-irritant when administered 
subcutaneously. 

Assuming that the M.T.D. subcutaneously would not be less 
than the M.T.D. intravenously, the therapeutic index of phenanthri- 

5-0 
dinium 1553 by the subcutaneous route, MCD. ~ 08 is 6°25. 
Since the M.C.D. of S 897 is 2 mg./kilo the therapeutic index is 
approximately two (Carmichael and Bell, 1944). 

The results of this work confirm the suggestion of Carmichael 
and Beli (1944) that the phenanthridinium compound 1553 should 
be more valuable for field use than S 897. The fact that large 
amounts of 1553 induce photosensitisation should not detract from 
its use as the M.C.D. is relatively small. 


Summary 
|. Phenanthridinium 1553 has a M.C.D. of 0-8 mg./kilo when 
administered subcutaneousiv. 
2. The M.T.D. intravenously is 5 mg./kilo. 
3. The estimated therapeutic index is 6-25. 


4. It is noted that relatively large amounts of the drug induce 
photosensitisation. 
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ABSTRACT 


[The Primary Screw-worm Fly, Cochliomyia americana C. & P., 
as a Vector of Joint-Ill in Calves. Emmet, M. W. £1945.) 
J. Amer. vet. med. Ass. 106. 223.] 

Until the introduction of the screw-worm fly into Florida ten 
years previously, joint-ill had been almost unknown among the 
beef. calves on range. Its incidence did not reach alarming pro- 
portions until the past calving season. A 5 per cent. loss was not 
unusual. 

The prevalence of the screw-worm fly was greater than usual in 
many sections of the state partly because of the mild winter and 
shortage of man-power which prevented prompt treatment of 
infested wounds. 

Streptococcus pyogenes was isolated from some of the joints and 
a screw-worm-infested navel. The joints most frequently affected 
were the knee and hock and most cases occurred in calves under 
four weeks. From 75 to 90 per cent. of affected calves die from 
septicaemia within from two to four weeks of infection. 

Adult flies were found capable of carrying Str. pyogenes and it 
is assumed that the larvae carry the bacteria into the deeper parts 


of the unhealed navel from which joint-ill infection develops 
Ss 


Weekty Wispom 


“A Brigadier, sir? Me? Very good of you, but to me the 


highest of all ranks is a bowler hat.”—A B.M.]. “ Peripatetic Corre- 
spondent.” 


The Lymphatic System in Relation to General 
Veterinary Practice 


DISCUSSION BY THE CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY 
(Continued from page 442) 


General Discussion 


Mr. J. N. Ritcuie: In connection with tuberculin testing he had been 
particularly interested in one or two points which he thought were related to 
the work which Mr. Henderson had done. 

Firstly, they found that in positive reactors they almost invariably got a 
— response in the prescapular gland on the side of the neck which had 

en injected. One had thought that this gland became enlarged because it 
was coping with oedema which had been set up at the local site of injection, 
but from the work Mr. Henderson had done it would seem much more likely 
that the gland was really another site of reaction rather than that it was 
simply draining oedema from the site of injection. 

Another point was that they had found that there were very different sensi- 
tivities in different parts of the neck. They had found, for example, that 
right forward towards the head the reaction tended to be greater, wheréas nearer 
the shoulder it tended to be smaller. There, again, one had had some ideas. 
previously held, upset by what had been said that afternoon. He had believed 
that the probability was that close proximity to the gland was responsible for 
the relative smallness of the reaction at the lower site, whereas apparently 
the explan&tion was that there was more rapid drainage there than from the 
area higher up. The work which Mr. Henderson was doing might help to 
explain these findings. 

In regard to meat inspection, the lymphatic system was of general impor- 
tance. In all countries where meat inspection was done systematically, the 
lymphatic.glands were always examined as a routine practise. This examination 
was not generally significant so far as the acute inflammatory conditions were 
concerned, because there were usually other signs which would allow one to 
come to a judgment. There were some diseases, however, in which the lymph 
nodes would give an actual indication upon which one could base an opinion 
as to whether the carcase was fit for food. In many cases of tuberculosis 
that was so. In meat inspection evidence of disease in the gland was 
accepted as evidence of disease in the particular organ with which it was 
connected. It was interesting to him to note, when he was in the United 
States—as he was not long ago—that they had so few cases of tuberculosis 
that when they examined the er glands they did not cut the gland, 
they simply palpated the 

In carrying out post- -mortem ‘examinations under the Tuberculosis Order, 
the lymphatic system was, of course, very important in the matter of giving a 
decision as to whether a disease was to be classed as ‘‘ advanced’ or ‘“ not 
advanced ”’; but one could nof; in that connection, accept the evidence of disease 
in a gland as evidence of disease in any particular organ. He mentioned that 
because there were two different approaches; the one in meat inspection had 
regard to the fact that one had to decide whether an organ was safe as food, 
and the other had relation to the extent of the disease in any particular animal. 

Besides tuberculosis there were obviously many other conditions in cattle 
and pigs in which the lymph glands were important in meat inspection; there 
were actinobacillosis, several parasitic conditions and general inflammatory 
infections. He found in the United States, in connection with swine fever, 
known there as hog cholera, that they accepted as typical of hog cholera a 
peculiar peripheral inflammation of the lymph glands; this in association 
with the typical lesions of kidney and splenic enlargement, was accepted at 
post-mortem examination as evidence of that disease. 

There was one other point on which he felt he should touch, namely, the 
question as to the extent to which they could decide, from the examination of 
the lymph glands in cattle, how tuberculous infection might have reached the 
animal and what route it followed. That was very difficult in those cases 
where the disease was already widespread, but in the post-mortem examination 
of animals removed from clean herds as reactors one often got a good indica- 
tion of the method of infection. One case he thought worthy of mention as 
providing a clear instance of this. Fifteen reactors were found in a herd of 
cattle which had shown no reactors two months previously. One of the 
reactors was slaughtered, and on post-mortem examination the only lesion th 
could be found was in a prescapular lymphatic gland. That suggested th» 
the infection had reached the animal through the skin ~* *he ne-* end it het 
obvious implications. That region was searched and, in fact, a small lesion was 
found in the skin. They were able to obtain two more reactors for post- 
mortem examination and in these two animals the result of examination was 
exactly the same. Therefore, he thought it was quite unlikely that the infection 
arose in any other way than at the time of the previous tuberculin test. They 
quickly decided that they must check up on-all the herds that had been tested 
at the same time. They were able to prove that the tuberculin itself was not 
involved, but how the infection arose he did not know: he could only suggest 
that the syringe, or needle, or bottle containing the tuberculin was contaminated 
and carried the infection. 

Recently they had had cases where it seemed reasonable to suggest that the 
infection was introduced through fhe uterus, and others—unfortunately— 
through the udder. In these they had invariably found th: supramammary 
gland affected. In one case they found the supramammary gland infected with 
no evidence that they could see of infection in the udder itself. In some of 
these cases the iliac glands also were involved and in one case the pre-crural. 
In many of these cases the history supported the post-mortem evidence as to the 
route of infection. 

He did not suggest that one could always decide how the infection had 
arisen, but he did suggest that examination of the lymphatics gave some 
guidance in this matter. 

He would like to mention another condition that was of importance in 
connection with tuberculin testing, the so-called skin tuberculosis. It was a 
peculiar thing that in many of these cases the lesions seemed to lie along the 
routes of the lymphatics; indeed, when it was found in this position one was 
always more satisfied that these small swellings were, in fact, this so-called 
skin tuberculosis—but he did not know what connection they could have with 
the lymphatic system. They knew very little about the condition. No one 
had been able to cultivate the organism from the lesions and nobody had 
succeeded in infecting any laboratory animals with material from them. 

Maior H. Kirk: Arising mainly from Dr. White’s remarks he wished to 
say, firstly, that Dr. White rightly stated that if one gave a dog a saline 
injection subcutaneously it was absorbed very rapidly. While that was true as 
regarded the first injection, when one gave another and subsequent injections 
one found that the saline was hardly absorbed at all; there was a soggy 
swelling beneath the skin and one had to carry on per rectum if it was desired 
to continue giving fluids. He did not know whether Dr. White could suggest 
anything which would enable these subsequent injections to become absorbed, 
as this was very necessary if one was to get the results required. 
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Dr. White had also said that the high blood pressure in cardiac oedema was 
the cause of the forcing of water to leave the blood stream, thus setting up 
the oedema. He (Major Kirk) supposed that cardiac oedema was really the 
same thing as circulatory oedema. He had the impression, however, that in 
circulatory oedema the reason for the latter was the slow, powerless circulation 
which did not adequately drain the tissue. If one gave digitalis the oedema 
could often be removed. 

ihe same speaker had said that if one ligatured the lymph vessels of a limb 
oedema would not be caused; but he (Major Kirk) would point out that if one 
put a ligature around a dog’s leg oedema would be produced: at the same 
time as one was ligaturing the lymph vessels one was also ligaturing the veins. 
Dr. White had spoken of the lymph system as being, should he say, an aid to 
the spread of carcinoma. He (the speaker) found that in dogs, metastasis 
in carcinoma was more or less rare though the neoplasm itself was common. 
He had removed many growths in dogs and cats, taking the utmost care to 
excise every observable trace of carcinomatous tissue, yet while, as he had said, 
metastasis was rare, recurrence of the primary growth was all too common. 
In one case, in which he had excised a mammary carcinoma on three occasions, 
he found, on the last occasion, another well developed growth in the same 

lace after a lapse of only three months. While it was the fact that the 
ymphatic system or the blood circulation could carry portions of carcinomatous 
tissue to the other organs in the human being and animals other than the canine 
species, in the dog it did not seem to do so. One wondered, therefore, if in 
the dog the lymphatic system was equally developed. Dr. White had 
described the lymph gland as a “‘ hide-out’’ for bacteria. Was that the 
explanation why some animals became carriers of disease and, if so, why only 
some animals and not all? 

No speaker had mentioned the question of Hodgkins’ disease in the dog. 
Many authorities would tell them that Hodgkins’ disease did not exist in that 
animal, and he would like to hear what the openers had to say about that. 

Dr. J. T. Epwarps: In the first place’ he should like to express his apprecia- 
tion of the contributions made by the opening speakers, for having dealt with 
the ground in sequence and so having given them a picture of that problem 
that was very comprehensive and complete. Thinking over what they had 
said, he felt that the contribution he could make usefully to the discussion of 
that subject was to pass some remarks upon the mechanism of an infectious 
lymphangitis. Practitioners of the school of Mr. Willett and Mr. Perryman 
present would recollect that in their day of active practice two of the condi- 
tions with which they were most familiar were ‘‘ weed ’’ or lymphangitis in 
the horse and the farcy lesions of glanders. Now these two different and 
familiar conditions providentially were with us no more in current practice, but 
one wondered how they arose in their day. In the case of ‘‘ weed ’’ no bac- 
terial or other micro-organism could be incriminated, but obviously in the case 
of farcy the lesions were caused by the glanders bacillus. But they were so 
different from those of classical glanders that from time immemorial until the 
discovery of the bacillus it had been quite commonly thought that glanders 
and farcy were different diseases and so they continued to remain under separate 
names. Farcy was manifested by the ‘‘ farcy bud,’’ the cording and beading 
of the lymphatics of the skin and the enlargement of the lymphatic glands. 
Such a condition caused by other specific infections was not unknown in the 
various large domestic animals. here was, for example, in the horse also, 
the disease epizootic lymphangitis caused by the yeast-like micro-organism 
Cryptococcus farciminosus; and the disease, ulcerative lymphangitis or ulcerative 
cellulitis, caused by a corynebacterium, presented, too, some resemblances. 

There was in cattle an infectious lymphangitis (farcin du boeuf) prevalent 
in many parts of the world, which, in Indifi at any rate, had been shown by 
the researches of Krishnamurti to be caused by an organism of the Pasteurella 
group (Pasteurella pseudotuberculosis) and was suspected to be transmitted 
by lice. In this respect, the resemblance with human plague was very notice- 
able, in that it was now well known in this disease the causal organism, again 
a Pasteurella, was transmitted in the superficial, or ‘‘ bubonic,’’ form by the 
rat-flea, whereas in the acute, internal, or ‘‘ pneumonic *’ form, transmission 
was usually direct from one human being to another. This manifestation of a 
disease in two forms, the one as an acute internal disease and the other as a 
superficial suppurative lymphangitis, evoked in the mind a better understanding 
of the different clinical pictures presented in glanders and farcy. 

Other interesting conditions studied recently were the ulcerative lymphangitis 
of cattle in Kenya, described by Purchase (J. comp. Path., 1944, 54, 238). 
in which the causal organism was Corynebacterium ovis, and the widespread 
chronic abscess formation in the tissues of the head and lungs in sheep in 
Scotland, known locally as ‘‘ cruels’’ or ‘* King’s evil,’’ attributed by Wilson 
Taylor (J. comp. Path., 1944, 54, 228) to infection with Actinobacillus Tig- 
nieresi, introduced into the tissues apparently through multiple wounds caused 
by entanglement in wire fences. 

A striking phenomenon reported by those who had studied these various 
infections in the laboratory was that it was almost invariably impossible to 
set up a disease with a clinical picture resembling the natural disease by 
artificial inoculation. After subcutaneous inoculation. what happened usually 
was that an abscess formed at the site of inoculation which developed, rup- 
tured, and healed in the ordinary way, or led to systemic disease, and some- 
times death. Cording and beading of the lymphatics on the path between the 
site of focal infection and the local lymphatic gland did not occur. 

Much light was shed on the probable nature of the mechanism which 
resulted in the setting up of the natural picture by the classical researches of 
Boquet and Négre several years ago upon equine epizootic lymphangitis 
(Négre, L., and Boquet, A., 1918, Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 32, 215; Boquet, H., 
and Négre, L., 1919, Ibid., 33, 678. Abstr. in Trop. Vet. Bull., 1918, 6, 174, 
and 1919, 7, 228.) The researches seemed to have been commonly overlooked 
by subsequent workers. As had been brought out strikingly by the prolonged 
observations of Bennett recently in the Sudan (J. Roy. Army Vet. Corps, 1944, ~ 
16, 108), in territories where this infection exists it is far more prevalent 
than is suspected by observers who are familiar only with the disease as it 
occurs when recently introduced into a fresh territory and in those territories 
where infection is enzootic it may give rise to a large variety of morbid changes, 
externally and internally, which do not resemble the classical form, namely. 
the form in which the lesions are strikingly like those of the farcy lesions of 
glanders. Hence, as had long been suspected, infection of the superficial 
tissues may arise from ‘‘ idiopathic ’’ extension, that is, from internal sources of 
infection, as probably occurs most commonly when farcy lesions arise in a 
horse infected with glanders, as well as by extraneous introduction, through 
superficial wounds or abrasions or by the agency of biting arthropods. 

It was in the case of the latter form of infection that the researches of Boquet 
and Négre were highly suggestive. If a single inoculation of cultures of 
cryptococci or of pus was performed, a specific nodule appeared which increased 
in size, ulcerated and healed after a variable time, without visible extension 
of infection along the course of the local lymphatic vessels. Extension and 
generalisation of the disease could, however, be produced by successive re- 
inoculation, and the intensity of this radiating spread seemed to depend on the 
intervals between the successive infections. Thus, if an interval of 50 days 
was allowed to elapse between two successive infections, no lesion appeared 
at the site of the second inoculation, for during this period sufficient time 


had elapsed for the tissues to develop locally an immunity as the result of 
recovery ftom the first infection. If, however, the interval between two 
successive infections was shortened, a lesion developed at the site of the second 
inoculation and as the interval was shortened down to approximately 25 days 
the lesion became progressively aggravated in severity and more intense than 
that which followed the first inoculation. As the lesion became more and 
more intense and arose more rapidly, in this way, the lymphatic vessels 
draining the focus of infection became visibly enlarged and showed signs of 
beading. In other words, before local immunity had become established, the 
tissues locally passed through a phase in which they were sensitised, or rendered 
more susceptible to infection, as the result of the initial infection. By multiple 
inoculation, timing successive infections so that they were performed when 
the tissues were in a state of high sensitisation, a clinical picture could be set up 
indistinguishable from that of the commonly observed “‘ typical ’’ naturi 
disease. As was now well known, this state of sensitisation, or “‘ allergy,’’ was 
caused by the liberation of histamine, or a histamine-like substance, from 
the tissue cells during antigen-antibody combination, when the concentration of 
antibody as yet developed was ineffective to neutralise completely the antigen. 
Hence, ‘‘ poisoning’? with histamine, resulting from an antecedent infection, 
of the tissues in the walls of the local lymphatics seemed to be an _ essential 
prerequisite for the extension along them and into the local lymphatic glands 
of the specific infection and for the genesis of the naturally observed clinical 
syndrome. When, however, as transpired again from the researches of Boquet 
and Négre, infection settled locally in the superficial tissues as the result of 
‘* idiopathic ’’ extension, the degree of antibody concentration developed was 
never strong enough for the tissues to pass over from the stage of ‘* sensitisa- 
tion’ into that of an effective ‘‘ immunity.’’ This would seem to be what 
happened when “‘ farcy *’ lesions arose in cases of glanders infection. 

This class of study illustrated how careful one needed to be in drawing 
conclusions from the simple manipulations as ordinarily undertaken in the 
laboratory. What occurred in natural conditions, that is, in the field, might 
well be far more complicated, as when, for example, vectors in the shape of 
insects were allowed free play to act as the inoculators of a specific infection, 
or when the host-animal itself, left to its resources, became exposed to it, as 
perhaps happened in the case of the Scottish sheep struggling to free themselves, 
sometimes successfully, sometimes unsuccessfully, after their heads had been 
caught up between the strands of a wire fence in the course of repeated 
browsings of the more attractive pasturage to be seen by them on the other side. 

Mrs. EvereTT: ‘There was an apparent discrepancy between the remarks of 
two speakers—Dr. White and Mr. Ritchie—in one respect, the latter saying that 
the involvement of the supramammary gland proved the source of infection to be from 
the udder in the case of primary tuberculous mastitis of the udder, while Dr. 
White had said that the more virulent organisms were not held up. 

Mr. T. L. Wricut: Mr. Spriggs had made reference to the injection of 
sodium iodide for actinobacillosis, and it was suggested that there was an 
uncertainty whether the iodide had any specific action on bacteria or whether 
it had a general tonic effect on the system. Later on it was suggested that 
“* weed ’’ was not a bacterial condition, that it was due to the general condition 
of the animal, but the older practitioners had found, perhaps empirically, in 
the past that that was a condition that had responded very readily to the 
administration of potassium iodide or a solution of biniodide of mercury 
with potassium iodide solution. That had a marked effect in reducing 
the lymphatic swellings, particularly in the chronic case. Bringing the two things 
together made one wonder whether iodine had a destructive effect on the bacteria 
or simply a tonic effect on the general system—possibly it might have both Potas- 
sium iodide was one of his favourites and he did think that it had a very powerful 
bactericidal effect. He was very much impressed by one personal experience. 
Not long ago he happened to get pneumonia and was attended by his local medical 
adviser, whom he regarded as a very sound practitioner. When he had reached 
the stage when he could take note of such things, he found, much to his joy, that 
his doctor was treating him with potassium iodide—even in this age of sulphon- 
amide therapy. Recovery was complete and comparatively rapid, 

A SPEAKER: He believed that Mr. Ritchie had said that the acid-fast organism 
which was isolated in skin tuberculosis had not yet been cultivated. He thought, 
however, that about 1941-42 a few isolated cases were reported in which the 
organism had been cultivated. He would like to ask Mr. Ritchie whether these 
cases had been substantiated or whether the claim had been proved to be false. 

Mr. RIrcuHiE replied that attempts by various methods, either to cultivate it 
or to produce this condition in laboratory animals, so far as he wa* aware, had 
failed completely. 

Major F. Watt: He was very pleased that Dr. Edwards made refer- 
ence to epizootic lymphangitis and glanders and farcy. He should rather like 
to know whether anyone had any experience of treating cases of tuberculosis or 
any similar diseases with spleen extract; he put that forward because he had 
seen cases of tuberculosis both in human beings and in animals treated with spleen 
extract and giving spectacular results. He would also appreciate hearing the 
views of those present on cases which had come to his notice in which the lym 
phatics had been affected. ‘These cases had occurred in dogs from two to four 
years olc. ‘They had developed a temperature of about 104° and within a few 

urs one of the forelegs would swell in the region of the shoulder, the swelling 
extending down to the elbow. The condition would remain thus for two to three 
days and then the other foreleg would be affected in a similar manner. Some- 
times it would develop in a hind leg. The temperature would remain throughout 
at about from 113° to 14°. He simply treated them with M. & B., etc., and with 
success. Finally, however, other case were left alone and made an equally com- 
plete recovery. He would be glad if anyone would give him some idea of the real 
cause—he thought it was infection of the lymphatics. 

A MEMBER enquired if lymphatic channels existed without the presence of 
lymph nodes: if so, were there lymph nodes in the fowl? Where was the lym- 
phoid tissue to be found, if present. and what role did it play in fowls ? 

Mr. J. WiLLetT: He had had an intellectual treat in being there that after- 
noon. r. J. 'T. Edwards had spoken of glanders and farey : farcy to most of thase 
present was something that they had read about in books, but in his early days 
farcy and glanders were very prevalent in London—so much so that the water 
troughs were closed at one time. ; 

He well remembered an instance in which a very large number of horses in 
a brewery were affected. They called in the late Sir John M’Fadyean. and there 
was a claim that mallein would function as a curative as well as a diagnostic agent. 
They isolated the glanders bacillus and he well recollected having to perform the 
arduous task of inoculating the remairiing horses, hundreds of them, every month 
for 12 months. Farcy, especially farcy of the face, once seen was a thing one 
would never forget. He remembered seeing a case which the owner refused to 
report to an inspector. Instead, he gave the animal diuretic balls. Later, he 
heard that the man had gone into hospital and was dying from glanders. Ever 
afterwards he (Mr. Willett) had feared that by giving a ball to a horse there was 
the danger of acquiring an infection. : 

Major WALL reported two cases of glanders in the human subject occurring 
in the U.S.A.: the men were treated with mallein and they recovered. , 

The PRESIDENT made reference to the statement made by Dr. White that aviru- 
lent organisms were kept back in the lymph nodes whereas virulent ones got 
through more readily. In his remarks Dr. White had referred to different 
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organisms. Did he know of work done on avirulent and virulent types of the 
same organism and, if so, what was the result? 


THE REPLIES 


Mr. Ortaway: He had written down many things but they were intended 
more as food for thought than for discussion ; only one question had been directed 
to him and that was about the presence of lymphatic tissue in the fowl. Along 
the course of the lymphatic vessels of the fowl there were not many lymph nodes 
to resist the spread of an infection travelling via the lymph stream. There were, 
however, many areas of lymphoid tissue in the fowl. and he presumed they played 
as great a part in combating infection as in other animals. Phe submucosa of the 
intestine and the spleen showed the greatest concentration of lymphid tissue. 
He had always imagined that the high temperature of the fowl afforded a means 
of protection denied *to animals with a lower temperature. 

A few interesting points had been made about “‘ Monday morning leg.”” He 
had often wondered if the absence of lymph nodes below the level of the stifle 
in the horse was associated with the site of the swelling in this condition. 

There was no doubt that one did get a tuberculous udder without an infected 
supramammary node—a fact which emphasised the importance of examining 
wider areas in the search for tuberculous mastitis: the pre-crural would drain 
areas of the udder that the supramammary did not. 

The point raised by Mr. Ritchie that the reaction to the injection of tuberculin 
varied according to the site of injection in the neck might be associated with a 
property of the system which had not been discussed, namely, selective drainage. 
Some areas of the neck would possibly drain more rapidly and efficiently into 
the prescapular lymph node than would others and so a different reaction would 
result. 

Dr. E. G. Wuire: The first question addressed to him by Major Hamilton 
Kirk concerned the subcutaneous injection of saline into dogs, with particular 
reference to repetition of the process, in which case Major Kirk had said that it 
would not be absorbed at all. Absorption of saline injected subcutaneously was 
mainly carried out by the blood vessels and depended on the condition of the blood 
in respect of its water content, osmotic pressure, and other factors. Dilution of 
the plasma proteins by absorbed saline would lower the osmotic pressure of the 

lood and so tend to inhibit absorption of further amounts of saline given sub- 
cutaneously. One would not expect failure of absorption of saline, however, un- 
less very large amounts were given. If such were called for, as Major Kirk had 
said the additional saline should be given by another route. 

(2) Cardiac oedema, or circulatory oedema due to circulatory disturbances, was 
caused by raised venous pressure, forcing excess fluid out, and by increased capillary 

rmeability resulting from defective oxygen supply and accumulation of meta- 

lites in the tissues. 

(3) It was true, as Major Kirk had said, that-ligation of the lymphatic vessels 

of the leg did not cause oedema for any length of time. It caused only a transient 
oedema, because collateral channels between lymph and blood were rapidly estab- 
lished. Even if one cut through all the soft tissues of a dog’s leg, except the artery, 
vein and nerve, oedema was only transient; regeneration of lymphatic vessels 
occurred across the gap within a few days. It was of interest, too, to note that 
lymphatics showed great proliferative activity in areas of inflammation. 
_ (4) Major Kirk also mentioned the spread of cancer and said that in the dog 
it was rare to get metastases of carcinomas. Whilst it was true that they were met 
with less commonly in the dog than in man, Major Kirk was implying metastases 
arising by the blood stream whereas secondary growths in the regional lymph nodes 
were themselves usually classed as metastases. The chief point was this: metas- 
tasis in the dog did not seem to be as widespread and rapid as in man. and when 
it occurred it was by the lymph stream in the first place. The point he tried to 
stress was that spread by the lymph stream occurred in carcinomas before spread 
by direct invasion of the blood vessels and that metastases in the lungs generally 
arose secondary to transport of tumour cells through lymph nodes rather than 
directly through vessel walls. The lymphatic system thus produced metastasis 
at an earlier stage than might be the case if it were not present. 

(5) As regards the lymphatic system forming a “‘ hide-out "’ for infective agents, 
there was little doubt that it did, and this was shown in diseases due to bacteria 
and some protozoa in which one- went to lymphatic tissue in order to demonstrate 
the agent most readily. 

(6) Hodgkin's disease in the dog presented a controversial problem : it depended 
what one meant by Hodgkin's disease. The disease in the dog often called by that 
name was not similar in all respects to the disease in man—in man there was pro- 
liferation of reticulo-endothelial cells, formation of giant cells, infiltration by 
eosinophile leucocytes, and progressive fibrosis. ‘The histology was not the sam: 
in the dog. 

Mr. Henderson’s remarks on the intradermal tuberculin test were of great 
interest, for it would seem that most of the small amount of tuberculin injected 
was drained to the regional lymph node and the swelling at the site of injection 
was due to the small amount which was retained and presumably fixed by the cells. 
In this case one would expect a similar swelling to occur when the subcutaneors 
test was employed, since here, too, at leasi some of che tuberculin would be getained 
at the site of injection. If there existed a lymph node sufficiently easily palpated 
and measured the best method of tuberculin testing might well be to inject the 
tuberculin into it and measure the reaction which occurred. : : 

Mr. Ritchie mentioned that in cases of primary udder tuberculosis in cows aris- 
ing from teat infection the supramammary nodes were always involved and this 
was what one would evpect in a primary infection, in contrast to the common form 
of chronic udder tuberculosis in which udder infection was secondary and the 
lymph nodes wer. often free from macroscopic lesions. 

Mrs. Everett wondered how to reconcile the view that lymph nodes might allow 
virulent bacteria to get through with the statement that their involvement was a 
valuable indicator of disease in the tissue which they drained. ‘The point was that 
virulent organisms which overcame the barrier effect of lymph nodes nevertheless 
usually produced obvious lesions during their passage, e.g.. tubercle bacilli (human 
or bovine) in the guinea-p‘g. 

Mr. W. M. Henperson: Mr. Spriggs had stated that he had observed a 
submaxillary oedema following an intravenous injection. From their experi- 
ence at Pirbright of collecting large volumes of blood from the jugular vein 
of cattle he had observed that damage to the vein might occur if the animal 
struggled as one inserted the trochar. When then seemed to happen was that 
the blood in the turgid vein appeared to clot. Presumably this might, on 
occasion, cause some oedema owing to venous obstruction. 

On the question of the varying sensitivity to tuberculin in different parts 
of the neck, he thought one must agree that the reaction in the skin was due 
to some biological process going on between the tuberculin and the sensitised 
cells at the site of injection quite apart from the amount of tuberculin that 
escaped from the site. So far as he could see, drainage from different parts 
of the neck, although going to different portions of the prescapular lymph 
gland, did not appear to vary significantly as regards rate. Mr. Ottaway’s point 
that the tuberculin might go to a different area of the gland was correct, but 
he did not think that this would influence the primary effect of the injection. 


The grand champion Aberdeen-Angus bull at the Palermo show 
so'd for 135,000 pesos (roughly £9,000). This is not a record for 
the sale—a Shorthorn bull made 152,000 pesos at a previous Palermo 
sale. 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Painless Dehorning with Local Anaesthesia 


A. H. QUIN, pb.v.M. 
Kansas Crry, Missouri, U.S.A. 


Mr. N. F. Pollock, of West Runton, gave an interesting report 
of dehorning 40 head of. Shorthorn heifers under chloroform anaes- 
thesia in The Veterinary Record, April 14th, 1945. 

Painless dehorning under local anaesthesia, according to the 
technique outlined by Emmerson!, is increasingly popular in the 
United States.* It is a nice piece of veterinary surgery and re- 

laces in a humane way the bawling, bloody, cruel butchery that 
on so long characterised the activities of itinerant dehorners. 

The site of injection is located by drawing an imaginary line 
through the middle of the orbit and the middle of the base of the 
horn. About midway between the orbit and base of the horn, on 
this imaginary line, the operator can easily palpate the lateral 
border of the extensive frontal bone. The hypodermic needle is 
inserted at this point in a downward and inner direction, keeping 


A schematic drawing illustrating the surgical anatomy of 

the region of the horn. A.c., Arteria cornualis; N.c., 

Nervus cornualis; L., lateral border of the extensive 
frontal bone. 


Injection of local anaesthetic to block the N. cornualis. 


* This method, which has been described by Wright, ef al., is 
contrary to the provisions of our Animals (Anaesthetics) Act, 1919. 
—Editor. 
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as close to the lateral border of the frontal bone as possible. A 
19 or 20 gauge needle, 14 in., is preferred. The needle is inserted 
only about half its length. Approximately 5 c.c. of 2 per cent. 
procaine or other suitable anaesthetic is then injected. Addition 
of a small amount of epinephrin hydrochloride to the solution is 
advised. 

The same procedure is used to block the N. cornualis on the 
opposite side. 

With a bit of practice this methdd of anaesthesia takes but a 
moment and docile cows can be dehorned while being held at the 
halter. Less gentle animals are restrained by stanchion and nose 
tongs. 

Haemorrhage is controlled, after sawing, by picking up the 
stump of the Arteria Cornualis with a haemostat and giving it a 
brisk pull. It usually stretches ‘and breaks beneath the skin so 
that compression prevents further bleeding. 

The wound surface is dusted with a powder composed of sulpha- 
nilamide 80 parts and urea 20 parts. Then a tab of oakum or 
cotton is applied as a dressing, the edges of which are held in 
place by a dab of tar. 

Whereas farmers pay travelling dehorners about a shilling a head 
for old-type dehorning, many cattle owners prefer to pay their local 
veterinarian from six shillings on groups to a pound per single 
head for the painless operation. 


REFERENCE 


|! Emmerson, M. A. (1933.) Vet. Ext. Quart., Univ. Pa. 


October 15th, 1933. 
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Questions and Answers 


** Questions and Answers ’’ will be*published on alternate weeks. 

The submission of questions for inclusion in this column will be welcomed: 
they can relate to any aspect of veterinary work. For purposes of record, each 
question is numbered, and those submitting questions are required to furnish 
(not for publication) name and address. 

Answers to readers’ queries represent exclusively the personal opinions of the 
—. and criticism of the replies will be appreciated. 


communications should be addressed to the Editor. , 


Pregnancy Diagnosis 
Q. CXII.—/ am reasonably familiar with modern methods of 
pregnancy diagnosis in the cow, but would appreciate some infor- 
mation upon comparable methods in the mare. Can you oblige? 


A.—Rectal palpation is undoubtedly the most reliable method of 
omg diagnosis in the mare, once the requisite skill and con- 
dence has been attained. The writer’s experience is somewhat 
limited, but it is his opinion that, given sufficient practice, diag- 
nosis would be easier in the mare than in the cow. 

Examination is best carried out round an open doorway or parti- 
tion, the operator keeping his body out of line with the mare’s heels, 
or one or two trusses of hay or straw can be placed between her 
heels and the operator. For restraint, it is necessary to have a man 
at the _— with a bridle and a second man holding the tail to one 
side and pushing against the mare’s quarters to keep her in posi- 
tion. Some mares will also need a twitch and/or a foot held up. 

It is, of course, essential to be able to recognise the normal 
empty uterus. With the hand and arm well lubricated, the rectum 
is emptied and the hand pushed well forward in the rectum. The 
arm is gradually withdrawn with the fingers pressing gently on the 
floor of the rectum until the bifurcation of the uterine horns is 
located. This, in contrast to the cow, is beyond the brim of 
the pelvis. The horns of the uterus can then be palpated running 
forward, upward and outward to the ovaries, which are suspended 
by their ligaments from the posterior sub-lumbar region. The 
empty uterus feels soft and flaccid. In early pregnancy it feels 


‘quite. turgid. 


At the 40th day, depending on the breed of the mare, the foetus is 
approximately the size of a turkey egg and lies in the uterine horn 
just above its junction with the uterine body. At the 50th day it is 
the size of a Jaffa orange and occupies two-thirds of the uterine 
horn and a quarter of the body of the uterus, whilst by the 70th day 
it has attained the size of an ostrich egg and occupies the uterine 
horn and half the uterine body. (F. T. Day: “Clinical and Experi- 
mental Observations on Reproduction in the Mare.”) 

In the writ:r’s experience, however, it is seldom that one is asked 
to diagnose pregnancy earlier than the third or fourth month, by 
which time distension of the uterus is obvious on palpation. For- 
tunately, uterine disease in the mare is fairly uncommon, and the 
presence of a tense, grossly distended uterus can be taken as good 
evidence of pregnancy. Diagnosis is confirmed by palpation of 
the foetus within the distended uterus. This can often be accom- 
plished by a “bouncing” movement with the flat hand, when 
the foetus will be felt to rebound against the fingers. 


In later pregnancy the foetus is out of reach and the uterus is 
felt as a distended, tense mass dropping forward into the 
abdomen. Any doubt that this is the uterus can be dispelled by 
locating the ovaries, which will be found to be just within reach, 
and pulled forward on the ovarian ligaments by the weight of the 
uterus. It should be borne in mind that handling of the ovaries 
is resented by the majority of mares. 

Mating of Maiden Heifers 

Q. CXIII.—Jt is a commonly held belief among practical stock- 
men that the mating of maiden heifers to a large and/or old 
bull leads to the production of large calves and consequent diffi- 
culty at parturition. Is anything known which supports this 
belief? 

A.—The size of a foetus at birth js dependent upon many 
factors other than the size and age of the sire. 

Undoubtedly, a sire which is large, due to hereditary factors, 
may tend to throw larger calves, but bulls of similar breeding 
will, under equal circumstances, throw calves of the same size, 
whether ten months or ten years old. The hereditary factor will 
also apply, of course, in the dams. 

In cross-breeding, the breed is obviously of importance. A 
Hereford bull on Shorthorn females tends to throw very large 
calves. 

It is a peculiar fact, often noted, that heifers in a poor state of 
nutrition will frequently throw larger calves than those in better 
condition. 

The much-vaunted policy of breeding heifers young, at a 
time when feeding-stuffs are in very short supply, may have 
unfortunate repercussions. 

The writer is firmly of the opinion that to prevent tdouble at 
parturition it is far more important to pay attention to the 
feeding and management of the females from birth onwards, than 
to worry about the size and age of the male. 


Black-Spot of the Cow’s Teat 
Q. CXIV.—What is the most satisfactory method of treating 
black-spot of the cow's teat? 


A.—Black-spot is stated to be due to fusiformis necrophorus 
infection of the sphincter of the teat duct. The condition causes 


: difficulty in milking and the resulting inefficiency and injury induced 


in attempts to milk are without doubt contributory factors in the 
onset of sub-acute or acute Strep. agalactiae mastitis which is a 
common sequel in the absence of treatment. 

In “black-spot” I make a practice of performing a crucial 
incision to render milking easy, where difficulty exists, as soon as 
the trouble is reported and give a precautionary course of sul- 
phanilamide to last four days. The restraint for the operation 
consists of nosing and elevating the tail, putting pressure on it in 
the forward direction about six inches from the base, and then by 
use of a dental syringe with fine guarded needle and multiple 
puncture making a series of injections around the base of the teat 
to desensitise below it. I find that a miniature type of Hudson’s 
teat instrument inserted into the teat after the crucial incision 
has been made and pulled through the sphincter gives a more 
satisfactory result where the secretion cannot be milked out satis- 
factorily after the crucial incision operation. If mastitis symptoms 
are present when the case is reported, similar treatment is adopted 
and sulphanilamide followed by infusion gives highly satisfactory 
results, where the infection is confirmed by microscopic examina- 
tion as being streptococcic. After the crucial incision operation 
the teat is cleansed before and after milking, and the teat pro- 
tected with sulphanilamide in liquid paraffin or acriflavine oint- 
ment | in 1,000 and bandaged for four days between milkings. If 
the sphincter appears to close, rolling between the fingers will 
usually break down the incisions made by the teat instrument 
and render milking satisfactory again.. For infusion a Higginson’s 
syringe is used with teat needle attached. The svringe and needle 
are sterilised by boiling, wrapved uv in a sterilised cloth and 
paper and sealed, and once used on a cow is not used on another 
until it has again been sterilised by boiling. Care is taken to fill 
the syringe before infusion is commenced to avoid pumping in air, 
and after use to pump the needle clear of the solution. 

Where staphylococcal infection is confirmed by microscopic 
examination treatment by graduated doses of toxoid—10, 20, 30, 
40 c.«.—every two days is given. Infusion is contra-indicated and 
must he avoided. 


A six-year-old Afrikander bull, “Ludlow Cashbox,” changed 
hands at Bloemfontein, last week, for the record price of £1,575. 
The previous highest price for a bull in South Africa was £1,500 
paid in 1915.—Reuter, 


— 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in these columns. ; 


Diary of Events 
Oct. 10th.—Meeting of the Section of Comparative Medicine, Royal 
Society of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W., 2.15 p.m. 
Oct. 11th—Meeting of the South-Eastern Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Tonbrdge (Rugby Football Club, Avebury Avenue), 
2.30 p.m. 


Oct. 11th—Meeting of the Dumfries and Galloway Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Carlisle (County Hotel), 11.45 a.m. 

Oct. 24th.—Annual General Meeting of the Scottish Branch, 
N.V.M.A., at Edinburgh (“ Dick ” College), 2.30 p.m. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE, N.V.M.A. 
Mr. Geo. N. Gould Elected President. 


That the sixty-third Annual General Meeting of the 
Association, with its satellite gatherings, would be an 
occasion both happy and memorable was assured in 
advance by the absence of the black shadow of war. 
Re-unions had a keener edge of enjoyment and the pro- 
gramme, though necessarily largely arranged before 
the cessation of hostilities and with attendant difficul- 
ties undiminished, showed a praiseworthy endeavour to 
initiate a return to peace-time standards. Pending the 
publication, in due course, of a full report of the pro- 
ceedings, this opportunity is taken briefly to review the 
outstanding features of a uniformly successful meeting. 


To pass directly to the focal point of the life of the 
Association, the Annual General Meeting assembly filled 
the Grand Hall of the Royal Veterinary College on 
Thursday afternoon, when the President, Professor 
Wim. C."Miller, happy to greet them at his own profes- 
sional home, welcomed the foreign and other visitors. 
Passing to his Address, Professor Miller first touched 
on the great national events “so charged. with destiny 
and of such profound significance to the human race,” 
witnessed during his year of office. Then, with the 
clarity of a teacher, and one whose vision and experi- 
ence embrace some of the most vital aspects of the field 
of veterinary endeavour, he gave a masterly survey of 
the problems to be faced and the steps to be taken to 
overcome them, if the profession is to be enabled to 
achieve its primary purpose of serving the comntunity 
to the best of its ability; to fulfil a demand for its 
specialised knowledge and experience. It was a con- 
tribution of the calibre that renders further scant sum- 
mary unjust, demanding the meticulous study of the 
printed word. 

_ The award to Dr. A. ID. McEwen, of the Moredun 

Institute, of the Dalrymple-Champneys Cup and Medal 
“for published work of outstanding merit in scientific 
research, clinical investigation or public health 
activity was enthusiastically acclaimed. The citation 
of his research achievements showed that prior to Dr. 
McEwen’s transference to the enlarged field of oppor- 
tunity at Moredun, he had already carried out work 
while at Wye quite outstanding in its value to the flock- 
owner—especially research on the control of entero- 
toxaemias and of nematode parasites—while his immu- 
nological studies on bovine contagious abortion have 


attracted world-wide attention. 

In its consideration of business for members only the 
meeting entered upon a prolonged and animated dis- 
cussion of the recommendations made by the Committee 


appointed to review the Articles of Association, arrived at 
after consultation with the Divisions. The members, 
after much debate, eventually negatived the proposal 
“that it is desirable that the size of the Council shall 
be reduced,” and then declared “that it is desirable 
that the representation of the non-territorial Divisions 
of the Association shall.be limited.” Having agreed 
“that Secretaries of the Divisions shall remain 
ex-officio members of Council,” Annual Meeting 
decided, finally, “‘ That there shall be no alteration in 
the constitution of the Council other than that the 
number of representatives to Council from any Division 
of the Association shall be limited to ten ’—a decision 
which involves continuance of the automatic inclusion 
of pagt-presidents on the Council. The Committee's 
suggestion that a by-law should be made to afford all 
members of Council the opportunity of serving on at 
least one of the Standing Committees was referred for 
consideration to the Finance and General Purposes Com- 
mittee. 

The Divisions have also been afforded the opportunity 
of submitting their views on the proposal that the name 
of the Association shall be changed to the “ British 
Veterinary Association.” These showed that the majority 
of such constituent societies as had replied favoured 
this alteration, but Annual General Meeting felt that, 
in view of its importance, the subject required full 
formal agenda notification. It was therefore agreed to 
place on the agenda of the next Annual General Meeting 
the motion received from Council “ That this Council 
recommends to the Annual General Meeting that the 
name of the .Association be changed to *‘ The British 
Veterinary Association,” but leaves it to the Annual 
General Meeting to decide the appropriate time for 
that change.” 


Following acceptance of the impressive record of 
Association work accomplished during the year, and in 
progress, outlined in the annual report, also of the 
balance sheet, the members proceeded to elect the officers 
of the Association for the ensuing year. 

Nothing less than an almost universal acceptance of 
the modern principle of “one man one year,” as applied 
to the peace-time leadership of an organisation in which 
so many are worthy to take their turn in occupation of 
highest office, could have reconciled the Association to 
the termination of Professor Miller’s able and devoted 
service as President, curtailed as it was by the fulfil- 
ment of the important colonial mission with which he 
and, through him, the profession were honoured by 
high authority. Thus the presidency passed, with unani- 
mous assent, into the capable and energetic hands of 
Mr. George N. Gould, of Southampton. The fit 
and proper transference across the Border, in due 
course, of supremacy in office was acceptably fore- 
shadowed by the choice of Professor W. M. Mitchell, the 
well-known surgeon at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, as President-Elect. The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
H. E. Bywater, and the Hon. Secretary, Capt. T. L. 
Wright, were unanimously re-elected, with expressions 
of appreciation for their past services. 

Smooth passage was accorded the remainder of the 
business, including the Council’s solution of the problem 
propounded by the Chairman of the Editorial Commit- 
tee, at last year’s Annual General Meeting, whereby it 
is now determined “That editorials committing the 
Association on questions of policy which are likely to be 
-of major or vital importance to the profession should 
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not be published before Council, N.V.M.A. has had the 
opportunity to’consider these questions.” 

The twenty-five years’ service rendered the Associa- 
tion by Mr. W. Brown, the Editorial Representative, 
was appreciatively recognised by the presentation to 
him of a token in silver plate, suitably inscribed, to- 
gether with a cheque. 


The section of the programme devoted to papers and 
demonstrations was of great interest and value. The 
declaration of peace on all fronts made particularly 
timely the selection as subjects for papers of “ Achieve- 
ments of the Army Veterinary and Remount Services 
during the War” and “ Achievements of the Colonial 
Veterinary Services during the War,” the latter being 
rendered the more opportune by the renewed approach 
the N.V.M.A. is making to the Colonial! Office to effect an 
improvement in the status of veterinarians engaged in 
its sphere. The Grand Hall of the Royal Veterinary 
College, well filled for both papers, was clearly for these 
occasions the Mecca of all available R.A.V.C. and 
Colonial officers. The ovation accorded Brigadier Kelly, 
who opened the discussion for the Corps, was a worthy 
tribute both to a popular Director-General and to the 
gallant service of his personnel in various vital and 
arduous theatres of war. 

The paper presented by Major A. V. Franklin, T.D., 
proved graphically how, in the words of the author, 
“the R.A.V.C. once again came into its own and to a 


degree which even the most optimistic would have 
hesitated to predict,’ whilst that by  Lieut.- 


Colonel D. A. Green, of the Remount Service, was a 
striking reminder how opportune, if long overdue, was 
the transfer of the Service to the R.A.V.C. in March, 
1941. Both Dr. James Carmichael, of Uganda, and 
Mr. W. W.- Henderson, of Northern Nigeria, vividly 
portrayed the successful -war-time efforts of their 
Veterinary Departments in effecting cattle-disease 
control and in promoting better methods of animal 
husbandry, and in the utilisation of animal pro- 
ducts. The background of Dr. Carmichael’s telling 
story was the problem of making East Africa self-sup- 
porting, despite the influx of thousands of European 
troops, while serving as a vast base of supply. Mr. 
Henderson’s paper embodied a remarkable illustration 
of the acquirement—by virtue of achievement and not 
only as a matter of desirabilitvy—of the right of the 
Colonial Veterinary Departments to achieve inde- 
pendent status. Based on the pioneer work of Dr. 
Edwards in India in the production of goat-passaged 
attenuated rinderpest virus, the successful introduction 
of immunising by single injection, has rendered the 
eradication from the whole of Africa of that most 
grievous of cattle diseases a matter now dependent 
wholly upon “ the concerted action of all the countries 
concerned in a whole-hearted and energetic campaign of 
preventive vaccination on a large enough scale.” Mr. 
Henderson put forward some important recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of conditions of service, 
“which must be such as to attract the best men and 
Maintain their keenness and efficiency.” 


Members of Council travelling to Weybridge on the 
Friday, initially for the first meeting of the Associa- 
tion's new year, formed but the nucleus of the large 
company on whose behalf the officers had gratefully 
accepted Sir Daniel Cabot’s invitation to the Ministry 


}of Agriculture’s yeterinary laboratories, The advance 


intimation that the demonstrations would embrace work 
“much of which is of direct interest and importance 
to practitioners” proved a modest assessment, and the 
large number of members present are each indebted to 
the Chief Veterinary Officer, to Professor Dalling, Dr. 
Stableforth, and the staff at Weybridge, for a most 
informative and thoroughly enjoyable day. Expressions 
of intense appreciation were heard throughout the day, 
not only for the opportunity to meet the staff and see 
the work in progress, but also for the admirable 
arrangements made and the readiness of each member 
of the staff to discuss problems and give help to all 
who asked. 

The most recent form of demonstration to the pro- 
fession, the film of veterinary or allied interest, duly 
was represented. On the Wednesday afternoon a large 
company assembled at the Gaumont-British Theatre in 
Wardour Street, where (by courtesy of Imperial 
Chemical (Pharmaceyticals), Ltd.), a session of great 
interest was spent viewing films demonstrating 
** Spinal Anaesthesia in Humans” and * Hygiene on the 
Farm.” The Assc¢iation is greatly indebted to Mr. 
Galvin Wright and Dr. Ogilvie, in whose hands the 
arrangements were ably carried out. 


This year the social functions were happily restored 
to feature status. The Annual Luncheon on Wednesday, 
September 26th, was a memorable event, the list of 
guests bearing impressive witness to the wide range of 
the Association’s contacts. Agriculture was represented 
by a strong contingent, which included His Grace The 
Duke of Norfolk (late Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry), Earl De La Warr (Chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Research Council), who proposed the toast of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association, Sir Thomas 
Baxter (Chairman of the Milk Marketing Board), and 
Mr. J. M. McLean (President-Elect, National Farmers’ 


Union), a respondent for the guests. Sir Frank 
Stockdale, Sir Charles Jeffries and Mr. John Smith 
were present from the Colonial Office. The  Asso- 


ciation was honoured by the presence of Sir Henry 
Dale, President of the Royal Society, and of Dr. Thomas 
Loveday, Chairman of the Committee on Veterinary 
Education, while the company was regaled by a witty 
response for the guests, from Sir Walter Monckton, 
K.c. The President of the British Medical Association, 
Dr. Souttar, was accompanied by the Secretary of the 
Association, Dr. Charles Hill. 

Sir Merrik Burrell, Chairman of the Governors of the 
Royal Veterinary College, and Principal and Mrs. Buxton 
were among the guests, as were also Sir Weldon 
Dalrymple-Champneys, of the Ministry of Health, Lord 
Denham, of the National Greyhound Racing Associa- 
tion, Major A. B. Mattinson, President of the R.C.V.S., 
Brigadier S. A. Kelly, Director-General Army Remount 
Services, Colonel Perkins of the U.S.A. Army Veterinary 
Services, Mr. E. H. E. Havelock, Administrative Secre- 
tary of the Agricultural Research Council, Mr. J. C. F. 
ryer, Secretary of Agricultural Research Council, Com- 
mander Powell, of the Parliamentary and Scientific 
Committee, Mr. Heywood, representing the Government 
of Australia, and Colonel Reid. representing the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand, Sir Ernest Graham Little, M.P., 
Professor T. Dalling, Director, Ministry of Agriculture 
Veterinary Laboratory, Mr. H. D. Johns, Animal Health 
Division, Ministry of Agriculture, Mr. Henry Martin, 
Editor-in-Chief of the Press Association, Mr. Alexander 
Hay. of the B.B.C., and Mr. O. A. Hempson, of Messrs. 
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Hempson, Solicitors to fhe Association. The Ministry of 
Agriculture, Northern Ireland, was represented by 
several guests, while scientific agricultural interests 
were represented by Dr. Hammond, Dr. Kay and Ir. 
Norman Wright. 

Members of the profession and their wives to a total 
of well over 200 were present in support. They included 
many of our foremost clinicians, research workers, and 
teachers, and it was noticeable that there was a good 
representation of the younger members of the profession. 

The need for a greater number of veterinary surgeons 
was stressed by Earl De La Warr, for only so could the 
farmer make use of the increased knowledge put at his 
disposal by science. The Loveday Report had been 
published over 18 months ago, but so far as he 
knew they were not one single step nearer to an increase 
of educational facilities for future members of the pro- 
fession. Unless the leaders of the profession were able 
to agree with the universities about the conduct of 
examinations. the Minister would receive a very wide 
support both from Parliament and from outside if he 
overruled whoever might be responsible for the hold-up. 
The present impasse could nof be allowed to continue. 

The President, replying, referred to the multiplicity 
of the activities of the N.V.M.A. and claimed the support 
of his influential hearers and others in authority for 
every measure sponsored or upheld by the “ National ” 
designed to provide greater opportunity for both the 
veterinarian and his work, at home and overseas. Had 
there been adequate opportunity, adequate educational 
facilities for training, and use made of those trained, 
they would not to-day be hearing so much about 
millions of gallons of milk lost, millions of pounds of 
meat that were never produced, or millions of pounds 
sterling lost from animal disease, ill-health and lowered 
production. The situation demanded urgent remedy, 
but until the recommendations made by the Loveday 
Committee were accepted by the Government and put 
into operation the necessary progress in veterinary 
education could not take place. 

The Dorchester Hotel housed a joyous and numerous 
assembly in the evening. when members, their ladies 
and guests spent a delightful time with the President 
and Mrs. Miller, an the occasion of their reception and 
dance. 

Friday's sociable exodus to Weybridge, with members 
on demonstration business bent and their ladies ‘for the 
most part taking advantage of the visit to the loveliest 
areas of the Sussex Downs, had a_ spirit much in 
common with that prevailing on those excursions which 
are so happy a feature of our full peace-time congress. 


PERSONAL 


Captain Rufus Bowden Safe—Our readers will be relieved to 
learn that news has been received that Captain Rufus S. T. Bowen, 
Veterinary Officer, Malaya, formerly a prisoner-of-war with the 
East Surreys at Singapore, has arrived safely at Colombo. 


Appointment.—Mr. John Weir, M.R.c.v.s., D.v.s.M., of Hamilton, 
Lanarks, Divisional Inspector of the Animal Health Division of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, has been appointed Superintending 
Veterinary Officer. In this capacity he has been posted to take 
charge of the counties of Wiltshire, Berkshire, Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight, and will be leaving Strathaven in the near future to 
take up his new duties. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Scotson, Thomas, 146, Blackmoor Drive, West Derby, Liverpool. 
Graduated Edinburgh, May 24th, 1894. Died September 6th, 1945. 


Farm, Whittlesey, Peterborough (Sept. 27th); Redshanks Farm, 


_ 29th). 


Wits, Edward Patterson, 26, Princes Street, Southport, Lancs. 
Graduated London, July |4th, 1934. Died September 19th, 1945, 
aged 35 years. 

Mr. E. P. Williams, M.R.c.v.s., whose death at an early age we 
record with much regret, was in partnership with Mr. H. R 
Hewetson. He underwent an operation early in the year and, 
subsequently, his health was further affected by a kick in the 
chest from a horse he was attending. Deep sympathy is extended 
to Mrs. Williams in her bereavement. 

ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 
Swine FEVER: 

Cambs.—Barton Holt, Tydd St. Mary, Wisbech (Sept. 24th). 

Cornwall.—Bogee Farm, St. Ervan, St. Columb; Donkey Park, 
St. Merryn, Padstow (Sept. 24th); Mysic Water, St. Ervan, ‘. 
Columb (Sept. 28th). 

Devon.—Ogbeare Farm, North Tamerton, Holsworthy; Higher 
Bradaford, Virginstowe, Beaworthy (Sept. 28th). 

Essex.—Maylands Farm, Hornchurch Road, Hornchurch, Rom 
ford (Sept. 26th); 10, Crow Lane, Romford (Oct. Ist). 

Glos.—The Furnace, Oxenhall, Newent (Sept. 26th); The Stores, 
Brierley, Drybrook; Pitching Green, Blakeney (Sept. 29th); Holt 
Buildings, Watery Lane, Newent (Oct. Ist). 

Hunts.—The Laurels, Ramsey Road, Warboys (Sept. 26th). 

Kent.—* High Tilt,” Cranbrook; The Grove, Fawkham, Dartford 
(Oct. Ist). 

Lincs.—Station Road, Waddington (Sept. 24th). 

Middlesex.—681, Lordship Lane, Wood Green, N.22 (Sept. 29th). 

Midlothian.—Inglefield and East Summerlea, Gylemuir Road. 
Corstorphine, Edinburgh (Sept. 26th). 

Northants.—Little Brington, Duston (Sept. 26th); 


Black Bush 


Farcet Fen, Peterborough (Oct. Ist). 

Norfolk.—Rush Green Farm, Gislingham, Diss; Red Meadow 
Premises, Hinderclay Road, and the Green, Redgrave, Diss (Sept 
27th). 

Suffolk.—Chair Hall Farm, West Row, Bury St. Edmunds (Sepi 


Warwicks.—Kennel Lane, Witherley, Atherstone (Oct. Ist). 
Wilts.—Elcombe Farm, Wroughton, Swindon (Sept. 29th). 
Yorks.—Newtown Farm, Micklefield, Leeds (Sept. 29th). 


Sueer Scas: 


Derbyshire-—Shaw Wood Farm, Grindslow House, Upper Booth, 
Edale (Sept. 22nd); Cote Lane, Coldwell Clough Farm, Ivy Hous: 
Farm and Haybarn Farm, Hayfield, Stockport; Barber Booth, Oller 
brook Farm, and Highfield Farm, Edale; Gillott Hey Farm, Ashop 
ton; Laneside Farm and Town End Farm, Hope; Topps Farm 
Chunall, Glossop (Sept. 26th); Orchard Farm, Edale; Highfield Farm 
Edale; Shire Oaks Farm, Chapel-en-le-Frith (Sept. 29th). : 


MINISTRY APPROACHED ON A VETERINARY COLLEGE 
FOR WALES 


Welsh papers report that the case for the establishment of « 
veterinary science college in Wales was submitted by a deputation 0 
the National Farmers’ Union to the Ministry of Agriculture recent 
Members of the deputation were Mr. J. W. ‘Salter Chalker, 0! 
Berkshire, who is Chairman of the union’s diseases of animal 
committee; Mr. H. Bennett, Glamorgan, Vice-Chairman of the 
Welsh committee; Mr. W. A. Tutton, Montgomery, and Mr. J. 
Morgan Davies, the Welsh Secretary. 

“Mr. Chalker was able to tell the Ministry that the resolution 
to establish a veterinary science college in Wales had the ful 
support of the union, not only of the Welsh committee, and be 
foresaw an improvement of the country’s livestock as the result o 
such an institution. 

Mr. Bennett said the establishment of a college in Wales would 
have an important psychological effect on the minds of parents whe 
wished to send their children for a veterinary science course. Nov 
only one out of every possible six children took up this career. 

“A serious shortage of veterinary surgeons was mentioned bi 


Mr. Tutton, who felt that a Welsh college would do much to remove 
this difficulty. Scotland, which did not have the language problem 
of Wales, had two centres. While the shortage of veterinariam® 
continued animal health improvement schemes would be held up. 

“The Welsh Secretary submitted memoranda in support of the 
Welsh college by educational bodies and by a joint committee 
local authorities in Wales. 

“The delegates have reason to believe that their petition wil 
receive full consideration by the Ministry, but it is likely thal 


further avenues will have to be explored before any decision cap 


be announced.” 
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MIN.STER OF AGRICULTURE AT READING A.I. CENTRE 


Speaking at the “Open Day’ of the National Institute for 
Research in Dairving’s Artificial Insemination Centre at Shinfield, 
Reading, Mr. Tom Williams, Minister of Agriculture, said that it 
looked as though he would be introducing the earlier Bill’s twin 
brother to the House in the near future. Artificial breeding was 
an important means of achieving the improvement in the quality 
of our herds. Our reputation in the world had stood very high 
as breeders and exporters of pedigree livestock, and what could be 
more fitting than to utilise the best strains as widely as possible 
to upgrade our herds and tide us over the lean times that lay ahead? 

“The bull is half the herd,” the Minister continued, “and by 
artificial insemination we can broadcast the virtues of first-rate 
bulls over many more hérds than would otherwise be possible. As 
you know, it is the Government’s intention that the artificial insemi- 
nation of cattle in this country shall be developed as a national 
service in the interests of the livestock industry. To begin with, 
we had a lot to learn about artificial insemination and the obvious 
policy was to ‘hasten slowly.’ On the advice of the Agricultural 
Improvement Council, the Ministry set up two trial centres; one 
at Cambridge and one here, at Reading. From these we have 
learnt a great deal, and it is largely on the basis of the pioneer 
work done here and at Cambridge that the national service is 
being developed. We have overcome the initial difficulties which 
beset many stations, but we still have much research work to do, 
and I have decided that Reading is a very good place in which to 
seek knowledge. It has therefore been arranged, with the co- 
operation of our good friends of the University and the National 
Institute for Research in Dairying, that the Reading Artificial 
Centre shall, in future, be operated ‘by the Ministry as a centre at 
which further valuable research will be conducted. Those who 
use the centre for breeding purposes can, however, rest assured 
that the service they will receive will be the same and at least as 
good as it has been in the past. Indeed, it is our hope that, as 
our experience grows and expansion becomes possible, we shall 
even be able to improve on the standard of efficiency ‘and service 
to which the users of this centre have now become accustomed. 

“The Guildford sub-centre will also be continued on much the 
same basis as at present, and it may encourage the farmers in the 
Guildford area to know that I am counting on the successful 
development of efficient sub-centres to be one of the means of 
enabling artificial insemination to be developed on a sound financial 
basis at charges well within the reach of the ordinary farmer. . . . 
One of the objects of changing the status of the centre to that of 
a Ministry research station will be to investigate the economics 
of the artificial insemination of cattle in this country. 

“Many of you probably know that the Ministry has been oper- 
ating for the last two years in the Vale of Clwyd in Denbighshire 
an experiment in the use of artificial insemination in the treatment 
of a breeding disease of catthe—trichomoniasis—and that this ex- 
periment has been successful. It would be quite wrong to claim 
that artificial insemination is the answer to other breeding troubles, 
but in the case of this disease the results are definitely encouraging. 
This particular experiment can, therefore, be said to be approaching 
a happy conclusion. And it has been decided that the Ministry 
shail continue to operate an artificial insemination service in that 
area—where we have made many friends—to pursue the more 
intensive or more highly technical aspects of artificial insemination 
research. The research at Reading and in North Wales will there- 
fore be complementary. And we hope that the differences in the 
types of farming and in the areas of operation will yield informa- 
tion on the economic side. 

“While on the subject of animal health, I should say that | 
regard this as a most important facet of livestock impro\ement. 
We hope to give growing attention to the health of our flocks and 
herds. At present we are greatly handicapped by the shortage of 
veterinary surgeons, so many having been called up for service in 
the Army. But I hope that this problem will be gradually overcome 
by the increasing flow now being released, and in other ways. 

“I understand that there are with us to-day representatives of 
the Board of Agriculture for the Isle of Man who have paid us the 
compliment of coming over to see what we are doing in this 
country in the comparatively new field of artificial insemination. 
To them I would say—as I would say to you all—we have every 
faith that artificial insemination is going to prove a_ powerful 


: open for good in our vital effort to improve the quality of our 
livestock. 


In particular it offers a means of bringing the services 
of good bulls to the smaller dairy farmers and of enabling them 
to grade up their herds without heavy capital outlay. It is fer 


this reason that both I and my predecessor have welcomed the 
active intervention of the Milk Marketing Board in the extension 
of artificial insemination to new areas and I look forward to the 
time when most of the principal milk producing areas will have 
acentre in their midst. 

“The Government has given concrete evidence of its belief in 
artificial insemination by promoting a Bill—the same Bill I men- 


t.oned before—to enable us to underwrite the finances of centres 
.n their early years. We have also been investigating recent deve- 
fo,yments in this method of breeding in North America and Den- 
mark, where it has been practised tor some years longer than in 
ine United Kingdom. We have already discovered that there are 
many pittalls to be avoided and I am hopetul that by profiting 
trom the experiences of others we in this country may overcome 
some of the difficulties which they have encountered. If we find 
that the Danes or the Americans have anything to teach us your 
centre at Reading may be used to try out and develop methods 
that have proved successful in overseas countries. Under these 
new arrangements your centre has an important part to play and 
I am sure that I can count upon the wholehearted co-operation of 
the farmers in the area in enabling it to serve the farming com- 
munity as a whole in this branch ot livestock improvement.” 
* * * 
“EXPORT OF BLOODSTOCK: FREIGHT CHARGES 
HANDICAP” 

In The Times of September 27th, Colonel H. A. Reid, Veterinary 
Officer representing the New Zealand Government in this country, 
replies as follows to the letter from Lord Rosebery, President of the 
Thoroughbred Breeders’ Association, published in that paper on 
September 19th and reproduced in our last issue:— ~ 

“In your issue of September 19th, Lord Rosebery states that the 
export of bloodstock is handicapped by high freight charges, and 
quotes that it cost over £300 to ship a bull to New Zealand recently. 
This sum, however, which we have no means of verifying, cannot 
have been incurred through freight charges alone. 

“The New Zealand Government have, for many years, been 
unable to permit the export of cloven-hoofed animals direct from 
the United Kingdom to New Zealand, on account of the danger 
of foot-and-mouth disease. This restriction has made it necessary 
to have all such animals sent to Tasmania or Canada for a period of 
three months’ detention and then transhipped to New Zealand, 
but the period of detention has recently been reduced from three 
months to one month, resulting in a corresponding reduction in 
total cost.” 

MILK PRODUCTION ANALYSES IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


Interesting analyses of milk production in Hertfordshire have 
been issued by the Milk Production and Animal Husbandry Officer 
of the W.A.E.C. “They show many aspects of the county’s increased 
production from 10,810,000 gallons to 11,052,109 gallons, with an 
increase in the average yield per cow from 554 gallons in 1942-43 
to 568 gallons in 1943-44. From 117 herds of pedigree and grading- 
up cattle the average per cow was 583 gallons, and from the 651! 
non-pedigree 568 gallons. The average yield per cow in the attested 
and T.T. herds was 597 gallons; in accredited herds 584 gallons, 
and from the undesignated 534 gallons. The attested herds 
accounted for 2,747,565 gallons, the accredited for 4,354,950 gallons, 
and the undesignated herds for 3,949,586 gallons. Taking recorded 
and non-recorded herds together, it is found that 4,657,532 gallons 
came from the recorded and 6,394,577 gallons from non-recorded 
to make the total of 11,052,109 gallons. 

MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE NEWS SERVICE 


Visitors —At the invitation of the Ministry of Agriculture, a 
mission of six veterinary and agricultural officials headed by 
Monsieur Brune, Inspector General of Veterinary Services to the 
French Ministry of Agriculture, are visiting this country from 
October 2nd to October 10th to study the latest developments in 
methods of artificial insemination. . 


Dairy Cows: Supplementary Pasturage—Pastures have begun to 
lose most of their nutritive properties and cannot be relied upon 
to provide for more than the maintenance of a cow and perhaps 
the first gallon of milk. For all cows giving over a gallon of milk 
a day and also any in-calf cows and heifers, pasture grazing should 
be supplemented by some home-grown food such as clover after- 
math, marrow stem kale, cabbage, or rape and Italian ryegrass. A 
little hay or oat straw can be given to counteract the “ washiness ” of 
these feeds. 


Milk Recording: A Guide to Efficiency.—The feeding-stuffs posi- 
tion is still acute and it is up to every farmer to make the most of 
his home-grown foods and to feed according to production. At no 
time can it be economical to feed all cows in a herd alike. Record- 
ing is the best guide to the balanced rationing which will maintain 
the health and production of the herd. 

* * * * * 


WARBLE FLY CONTROL 


At a meeting of the Central Committee of the Hide Improvement 
Society it was reported that the Ministry of Agriculture had agreed 
to receive a deputation from the Society to discuss measures for 
the control of the warble fly, and the Committee decided that the 
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question of the increasing damage to the grain of hides and calf- 
skins through contact with barbed wire, and also of losses experi- 
enced owing to dip-stained wool, should be raised with the Ministry 
by the deputation. It was agreed that the Society should secure 
stands at future agricultural shows for the purpose of demonstrating 
in practical form to farmers the damage occasioned by the warble 
fly, barbed wire, etc. 
* * * * * 
PYRETHRUM DECONTROLLED 


The control of pyrethrum, a powerful insecticide, is now revoked, 
it is announced by the Ministry of Supply. The revoked Orders 
prohibited the acquisition, disposition, treatment, use and con- 
sumption of pyrethrum products except under licence. The 
Ministry holds stocks of pyrethrum flowers which were acquired 
for war purposes and are now available to meet civilian requirements. 
Supplies of flowers may be obtained from the Director of Sundry 
Materials, Ministry of Supply, 8-10, Old Jewry, E.C.2. 

* * * * 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The undermentioned have been published recently. Copies can 
be purchased through any bookseller, or directly from H.M. 


Stationery Office. Price Post 
Drart Statutory RuLes AND Orpers, 1945: 
Education, England and Wales. Educational 
Services and Research Grant Regulations. 
(Grant Regulations No. 4, 1945.) September 
Mepicat Researcu Counc: 
War Memorandum No. 10. The Medical Use of 
Sulphonamides. 2nd Edition. (45-9-10-2) ... 
* * * 


In a lecture given by Dr. C. R. Harington, F.r.s., on “The 
Biochemistry of Iodine” (summarised in The Journal of the Royal 
Institute of Chemistry, p. 146) there is an historical note on the 
discovery of iodine and its uses by the Geneva physician, Coindet, 
in the treatment of simple goitre. During the later stages of the 
Napoleonic wars the French experienced difficulty in obtaining 
supplies of saltpetre for the manufacture of gunpowder, and sub- 
stitution of seaweed ash for wood ash as a source of potash led to 
corrosion of the vats. A search for this noxious agent revealed, in 
1813, the presence of a new substance which formed violet-coloured 
vapour when heated. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
views of the writer only and must not be taken as expressing the epinion or 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
nm Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 


* * * 


INDELIBLE MARKING OF CATTLE INOCULATED WITH 
No. | (STRAIN 19) ABORTION VACCINE 


Sir,-This matter must be pressed once again by our responsible 
leaders with the Ministry and urgently. Even farmers ave begin- 
ning to see the foolhardiness of inoculating thousands of young 
cattle with No. | Vaccine without marking them in some way. 

I quote a recent case which leaves me and my client in utter 
ignorance of the true state of affairs: A nice coloury bunch of 
roan and red Shorthorn bulling heifers was bought down in 
Wiltshire and sent up into East Sussex, in all 29 head reputed to 
have passed the T.B. test (and in this connection I might state 
that the only identifying marks on the cattle were scissored 
numerals—-how can a worth while certificate of passing the test be 
issued in these circumstances?); I blood-tested, earmarked and 
inoculated these cattle against abortion on the same day, the 
reason being that hop-picking had started and it was not practicable 
to arrange two handlings of the stock and thus permit of the result 
of the blood test being known before vaccination. The result of the 
test is that four beasts react and two more give doubtful re- 
actions, the remainder passing satisfactorily. 

The points arising from this state of affairs are briefly : — 

(1) Are these animals genuinely infected, either as “ maidens” 
or early “ slippers ” of their first calves? 

(2) Or are they animals inoculated with No. | vaccine, bought 
up here and then added to other heifers from different sources to 
make a bunch for sale without any attempt at committing a 
fraud? 

No man can say, I will not even hazard a 
in the manner I am about to suggest had 
give my owner a sound opinion. 

Marking should be by forceps of a “fixed” or interchangeable 


ess—but if markin 
n the rule I coul 


type, and in the right ear: I append oo of different patterns 
necessitated by the use of vaccine from different sources : — 


(1) and (2) to be used in cases where the Ministry’s vaccine only 
is injected, the first one to denote vaccination without blood test, 
and the second the passing of the agglutination test prior to actual 
vaccination (the figure is an attempt to combine a plus an Aj 
The crown superimposed on the circle to be taken to indicate tha 
the vaccine was prepared at Weybridge; and I suggest also that 
the size is about adequate (the circle is the diameter of a halfpenny). 


W) 


(3) and (4) are identical to (1) and (2) but lack the crowns—they 
should be used in cases where vaccine from any other reputable 
sdurce is used and under the same conditions relating to the blood 
test. 

It should not be beyond the capacity of our resourceful instru- 
ment makers to design the marks suggested, and possibly they 
could arrange a neat set containing one pair of forceps and the 
four “heads” required and interchangeable by a simple stud 
fastener. 

Quite obviously the sale of the marks would have to be restricted 
to the members of the profession: this could be arranged quite 
easily with our usual instrument makers. 

If something is not done about this matter shortly I feel tempted 
to commission an instrument maker to make me up such a set and 
use it merely for my own clients’ sakes. I might even offer to show it 
to any members of the Ministry’s staff whose curiosity was aroused! 

Yours faithfully, 
“ Fairfield,” T. A. R. tp. 
Crowborough Hill, Crowborough. 
September th, 1945. 
* 


* * * + 
ELECTRIC DEHORNING OF CALVES 


Sir—Though I know of no source in this country from which 
an electric dehorning instrument may be purchased, it is a [airly 
simple matter to make one by cutting off square, at its base, the 
tapered point of an electric soldering iron, and then drilling a hollow 
deep enough to accept a young horn bud in the now squared ené 
It should be possible to have this done by any local blacksmith. 

I have used an instrument of this nature, but have gone back 
to the South African pattern dehorning instrument as supplied by 
Arnolds, London. It has definite practical advantages. 

Yours faithfully, 

Torrells Hall, Willingale, J. K. Deattry Dow. 
Ongar, Essex. 
September 24th, 1945. 

* * x * * 
“REFRESHER” COURSES FOR RELEASED MEMBERS 


Sir,—In answer to Major A. A. Kidd's letter to The Veterinary 
Record of September 22nd on the subject of “refresher” courses 
for veterinarians returning from the Forces, it is possible to stat 
that the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
actively engaged with the appropriate department of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, and it is hoped that a satisfactory 
scheme will shortly be forthcoming. 

In the meantime, the appeal by the N.V.M.A. for practitioner 
who are willing to help in this most important work to send i 
their names is urgent, as their co-operation is an essential part of 
the scheme. 

Yours faithfully, 
Pennard House, Sevenoaks. L. P. Puen. 
September 26th, 1945. 
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